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I DEEPLY  appreciate  the  great 
compliment  you  have  paid  me  in 
asking  me  to  address  you  upon 
the  subject  that  is  uppermost  in  our 
minds.  I feel  that  my  limited 
knowledge  of  transportation  matters 
likens  me  somewhat  to  the  boy  who 
wanted  to  be  an  artist.  Little  Wil- 
lie was  sitting  in  the  corner  assidu- 
ously drawing  pictures. 

“What  are  you  drawing?”  his 
mother  inquired. 

“I  am  drawing  a picture  of  God,” 
the  boy  answered. 

“But  you  can’t  do  that.  Nobody 
knows  what  God  looks  like.” 

“Well,”'  said  the  boy,  “they  will 
when  I finish  this  picture.” 

My  part  in  framing  the  legislation 
recently  enacted  was  so  small  that  I 
feel  that  there  is  little  credit  due  me 
in  that  respect. 

IN  my  opinion  the  man  who  de- 
serves the  greatest  credit  for  the 
broad  and  effective  treatment  of 
this  subject,  for  the  embodiment  of 
various  fundamental  provisions  in 
legislative  form,  and  for  the  pro- 
phetic vision  which  made  possible 
this  progressive  enactment,  is  none 
other  than  Senator  Cummins.  It  was 
he  who,  having  vividly  in  mind  the 
misdeeds  of  the  past,  the  inadequacy 
of  existng  statutes,  and  the  urgent 
needs  of  the  country  for  improved 


transportation,  realized  that  far- 
reaching  reforms  were  essential  and 
consequently  assumed  the  leader- 
ship in  formulating  and  advocating 
the  principal  provisions  which  now 
go  to  make  up  the  Transportation 
Act  of  1920. 

As  a mere  matter  of  elementary 
justice,  I must  not  omit  to  say  a 
word  in  behalf  of  the  distinguished 
head  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
Chairman  Esch.  Though  I did  not 
have  the  same  intimate  association 
with  him  that  I did  with  Chairman 
Cummins,  I am  familiar  with  the 
extraordinary  service  which  he  per- 
formed in  the  consummation  of  this 
monumental  legislative  project,  and 
I know  that  no  public  servant  ever 
displayed  greater  zeal,  or  labored 
with  a more  acute  regard  for  the 
public  welfare. 

THE  RULE  OF  FAIR  RETURN 

T TPON  the  wall  yonder,  you  have 

caused  to  be  blazoned  a quota- 
tion from  the  Transportation  Act  of 
1920: 

“The  Commission  * * * shall  give 
due  consideration,  among  other 
things,  to  the  transportation  needs 
of  the  country  and  the  necessity 
(under  honest,  efficient  and  econom- 
ical management  of  existing  trans- 
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portation  facilities)  of  enlarging 
such  facilities  in  order  to  provide 
the  people  of  the  United  States  with 
adequate  transportation.” 

\ou  have  chosen  a passage  which 
lies  at  the  heart  of  the  railway 
problem. 

I he  passage  is  a rule  of  adequate 
return.  As  everyone  knows,  this 
feature  of  the  legislation  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives not  at  the  outset  but  at  the 
end.  Acceptance  of  that  rule  by  the 
House  was  made  possible  by  the 
most  impressive  manifestation  of 
public  opinion,  and  I desire  to  say 
here  and  now,  as  a member  of  the 
Congress  which  framed  that  Act, 
that  I know  of  no  group  of  men 
who  with  regard  to  that  rule  were 
clearer  in  their  heads,  more  stead- 
fast in  their  purpose,  more  indefati- 
gable in  their  labors  or  more  influ- 
ential in  making  and  registering 
opinion,  than  the  members  of  the 
Association  whose  guest  I am  to- 
night, under  the  remarkable  leader- 
ship of  its  distinguished  President, 
Alba  B.  Johnson. 

GEORGE  A.  POST 

’^^/’HILE  it  would  be  entirely  out 
of  place  for  me  to  catalogue 
the  numerous  representatives  of  the 
world  of  transportation  who  aided 
Congress  in  its  great  work  of  shap- 
ing the  Cummins-Esch  Act,  I cannot 
well  omit  a reference  to  a former 
President  of  this  Association,  who 
was  a conspicuous  factor  in  this 
notable  achievement.  In  the  mani- 
fold duties  which  I had  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  Military  Affairs  and 
Banking  and  Currency  Committees, 
I was  loath  to  undertake  any  new 
ones,  and  the  modest  part  that  I 
have  had  in  this  legislation  was  due 
to  the  spur  of  inspiration  given  me 
by  my  neighbor,  my  friend  and 
comrade,  George  A.  Post,  for  nine 
years  President  of  this  Association. 
He  came  to  Washington  and  not 
only  drafted  me.  but  commanded  me 


to  do  my  small  part  in  the  effort  t( 
help  Senator  Cummins  bear  th< 
great  burden  which  had  fallen  upoi 
his  shoulders. 

To  the  advice  and  counsel  he  gav 
me  he  brought  not  only  his  grea 
wealth  of  experience  but  also  th< 
conclusions  of  the  great  committe' 
which  was  formed  to  study  thi 
problem  at  the  instance  of  the  Na 
tional  Chamber  of  Commerce 
known  as  the  National  Transporta 
tion  Conference. 

Whenever  Mr.  Post  appeared  am 
to  whomsoever  he  spoke  upon  thi 
railroad  subject,  he  was  impressive 
persuasive,  persevering  and  effective 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  o 
the  United  States  has  had  in  him  a 
Chairman  of  its  Railroad  Commit 
tee  a man  broad  in  view,  patient 
discreet,  and  a faithful  representa 
tive  of  the  great  commercial  inter 
ests  of  our  country. 

These  conclusions  of  the  Nationa 
Transportation  Conference  were 
finally  drafted  in  the  concrete  forn 
which  was  commonly  known  as  tin 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Bill,  intro 
duced  by  me.  Many  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  measure  were  incor 
porated  and  absorbed  in  the  Trans 
portation  Act  of  1920  as  finallj 
enacted. 

FIDUCIARY  INTEREST  IN  INVEST 
MENTS 

A/f  Y earliest  interest  in  railroads 

1 was  that  of  a business  man 
whose  duties  required  him  to  seek 
safe  and  legitimate  opportunities  for 
the  investment  of  the  surplus  funds 
of  several  of  our  great  fire  insur- 
ance companies.  At  that  time,  quite 
naturally  perhaps,  my  chief  concern 
was  that  the  transportation  systems 
in  which  were  invested  the  enor- 
mous reserves  which  protected  the 
property  and  welfare  of  thousands 
of  policy-holders  should  be  managed 
and  operated  in  an  efficient  manner, 
permitted  to  earn  a fair  return,  and 
regulated  with  a spirit  of  tolerance. 
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Too  long  did  we  treat  the  great- 
est and  most  capably  operated 
transportation  system  possessed  by 
any  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
as  an  undeserving  mendicant.  The 
.wonder  is  that  we  have  reaped  in- 
credibly better  than  we  have  sown, 
and  that,  instead  of  the  proverbial 
two  streaks  of  rust,  we  still  may 
boast  of  an  unparalleled  system  of 
railroads,  thanks  largely  to  the  pa- 
tience, fortitude  and  resourceful- 
ness of  the  men  whom  I see  before 
me  this  evening  and  others  asso- 
ciated with  them. 

EARLY  RAILWAY  PIONEERING 
COME  two  years  after  entering 
the  United  States  Senate,  I was 
asked  by  Senator  Cummins,  the  dis- 
tinguished Chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Committee,  to  be- 
come a member  of  that  Committee. 

I was  soon  precipitated,  together 
with  my  colleagues,  into  the  midst  of 
the  whirling  vortex  of  bills  and 
schemes  designed  to  solve  the  rail- 
road problem.  It  was  then  that 
I paused  to  get  my  bearings  and  to 
reflect  upon  what  had  gone  before. 

I recalled  the  history  of  early  rail- 
road pioneering  in  this  country,  with 
its  magic  conquest  of  sand-swept 
deserts,  its'  invasion  of  virgin  for- 
ests, and  the  reclamation  of  track- 
less wastes,  accompanied,  as  it  was, 
with  hardships,  privation  and  dan- 
ger, against  which  only  the  energy, 
enterprise,  and  daring  of  the  stal- 
wart. American  railroader  could  pre- 
vail. I recalled  how  the  primitive 
railroad  of  1830  with  its  strap-iron 
rails  and  its  diminutive  engine  had 
been  transformed,  with  its  300,000 
miles  of  gleaming  track,  its  power- 
ful locomotives,  its  commodious 
freight-cars,  its  luxurious  passenger 
equipment,  and  its  extensive  termi- 
nals, all  energized  and  directed  bv 
the  keenest  brains  and  the  most 
loyal  co-operation,  and  fitly  typify- 
ing American  initiative,  American 
perseverance,  and  American  genius. 


THE  SEAMY  SIDE 

T REMEMBERED,  also,  the  less 
pleasing  side  of  the  story,  when 
legislators  were  less  scrupulous 
than  they  are  now,  before  the  public 
conscience  and  consciousness  ivere 
aroused  and  when,  oft-times,  the 
carriers  deemed  it  necessary  to  re- 
sort to  questionable  methods,  long 
since  abandoned,  I am  happy  to  say. 

This  era  marked  the  darkest  days 
of  railway  development,  when  re- 
bates and  preferences  were  con- 
ferred secretly  upon  powerful  aux- 
iliaries ; when  the  speculator  was 
accused,  too  often  with  justice,  of 
satisfying  his  greed  by  taking  stock 
bonuses  larger  than  were  actually 
needed  to  float  the  bonds ; when  ex- 
tensive flotation  commissions  were 
enacted  by  grasping  bankers  who 
took  advantage  of  a narrowed 
money  market  to  squeeze  the  car- 
riers, who  were  compelled  to  resort 
to  them  for  credit.  Is  it  any  won- 
der that  the  worm  turned,  or  that 
the  pendulum  swung  far  the  other 
way  ? 

RETALIATION 

T RECALLED  the  early  rumblings 
of  popular  discontent  aroused  by 
real  and  fancied  wrongs  committed 
by  the  railroads,  soon  followed  by 
state  legislation,  oft-times  well  in- 
tentioned  for  public  protection,  but, 
also,  oft-times  oppressive,  retalia- 
tory, and  improperly  creative  of 
selfish  advantage  to  the  individual 
State,  while  unjust  to  other  States 
and  prejudicial  to  the  general  wel- 
fare. 

I recalled  countless  examples  of 
trivial  wrongs  which  evoked  harsh 
and  stultifying  legislative  remedies, 
and  of  isolated  misdeeds  which  were 
avenged  by  blighting,  scourging 
pains  and  penalties.  I remembered 
how  the  period  of  granger  legisla- 
tion had  been  followed  by  an  era  of 
parsimonious  administrative  regula- 
tion, accompanied  by  nagging  exac- 
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tions,  retributive  starvation  rates, 
receiverships,  and  the  diversion  of 
capital  to  more  attractive  fields.  I 
beheld  our  great  railroad  transpor- 
tation systems,  compelling  the  envy 
of  the  world,  and  yet  held  in  the 
bonds  of  thralldom  by  those  whom 
it  served  and  whom  it  caused  to 
prosper — an  outcast  in  a country 
which  it  had  builded.  It  was  indeed 
a sorry  prospect. 

LEGISLATOR  BLOCKED  PROGRESS 

^HE  conclusion  could  not  be  es- 
caped that,  no  matter  how  re- 
miss the  railroads  themselves  might 
have  been  in  the  matter  of  honesty 
and  fair-dealing,  the  statesman’s 
role  in  connection  with  the  upbuild- 
ing of  the  railway  system  of  the 
United  States  had  become  almost 
that  of  an  executioner.  Personify- 
ing the  admonition  “Thou  Shalt 
Not,”  the  legislator  had  blocked 
progress  as  effectively  as  he  had 
checked  wrong-doing.  Thousands 
of  miles  of  fertile  domain  lay  await- 
ing only  the  advent  of  the  railroad 
to  spring  into  productivity  to  help 
feed  and  clothe  the  people.  Time 
and  again  factories,  mines,  and 
shops  had  closed  down,  entailing 
widespread  unemployment  and  mis- 
ery, for  lack  of  cars  in  which  to 
transport  their  products.  Wasteful 
grades  remained  unleveled,  urgent- 
ly needed  bridges  and  terminals  re- 
mained unbuilt,  and  antiquated 
equipment  remained  unreplaced.  The 
one  answer  of  the  legislator  and  the 
public  service  commissioner  was, 
“Thou  Shalt  Not.”  So  long  had 
their  lips  been  attuned  to  that  re- 
frain. so  long  had  they  been  accus- 
tomed to  repress  and  restrain,  that 
it  had  never  seriously  occurred  to 
them  that  there  existed  a limit  be- 
yond which  further  repression  and 
restraint  spelled  stagnation  and  dis- 
aster, not  for  the  railroads  alone, 
but  for  the  entire  country  as  well. 

I do  not  wish  to  enter  a general 


indictment  of  all  former  laws  and 
orders  concerning  railroads.  No! 
Let  us  not  despise  and  condemn  the 
railroad  legislation  of  the  past.  For 
years  it  corrected  certain  evils  and 
abuses. 

The  Cullom  and  Hepburn  Acts 
were  remarkable  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion, and  some  splendid  results  have 
followed  their  enactment.  To  the 
extent  that  failure  ensued,  the  fault 
was  not  due  to  any  impotence  or  in- 
competence on  the  part  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  but 
to  that  statq  of  the  public  mind 
which  displayed  avowed  hostility  to 
adequate  protection  of  the  interests 
of  the  railroads,  and  to  the  narrow 
vision  of  Congress  which,  until  re- 
cently, failed  to  grasp  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  and  the  neces- 
sity of  handling  it  in  a catholic,  gen- 
erous spirit. 
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CONGRESS  INQUIRES 

JT  was  in  the  light  of  knowledge  ; 

gained  from  sad  experience,  and  , 
from  this  broader  viewpoint,  that  , 
the  Senate  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee  entered  upon  its  work  of 
preparing  a proper . transportation  . 
bill.  A constructive  rather  than  a 
destructive  measure  was  our  pri- 
mary objective. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings 
which  followed,  many  distinct  plans 
for  solving  the  railroad  problem 
were  presented.  Though  many  of 
them  were  obviously  unfeasible, 
they  all  possessed  the  merit  of  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  in  a funda- 
mental manner.  The  temporizing 
attitude  seemed  to  have  vanished. 
Everyone  appeared  to  recognize 
that  heroic  measures  were  neces- 
sary in  order  to  restore  the  credit 
and  efficiency  of  our  railroad  sys- 
tems. 


It  would  have  been  easy,  of 
course,  for  Congress  to  provide  sim- 
ply for  hurling  the  railroads  bai  k al 
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their  owners  without  regard  for 
what  might  happen  to  them.  But 
such  action  would  have  spelled  dis- 
aster for  the  railroads,  and  conse- 
quent chaos  and  incalculable  injury 
for  the  public.  Instead,  we  saw  the 
necessity  of  providing,  and  did  pro- 
vide, for  compensating  the  non- 
contract carriers,  reimbursing  the 
short-lines  for  losses  incurred  by 
them  while  their  neighbors  were  un- 
der federal  control,  funding  the  in- 
debtedness of  the  carriers  to  the 
United  States,  the  continuation  of 
existing  rates  for  six  months,  a fed- 
eral guaranty  of  railway  operating 
income  to  all  railroads  for  the  same . 
period,  and  a $300,000,000  revolving 
fund  out  of  which  loans  at  6 per 
cent  interest  may  be  made  to  the 
railroads. 

RULE  OF  RATE-MAKING 

'J'HE  provisions  respecting  the 
rates  and  permitted  earnings 
of  railroads  finally  agreed  upon  are, 
in  my  opinion,  the  most  important 
and  far-reaching  in  the  entire  stat- 
ute. They  represent  the  greatest 
step  forward  in  railroad  regulation 
since  the  passage  of  the  original  Act 
to  Regulate  Commerce  in  1887. 

Stated  abruptly,  the  provision  for 
diverting  the  excess  returns  of  pros- 
perous railroads  sounds  rather  ap- 
palling. Constitutional  lawyers  will 
argue  that  the  more  flourishing  car- 
riers have  a property  right  in  a rule 
of  rate-making  which  has  always 
favored  the  more  fortunately  sit- 
uated carriers,  and  that  the  value  of 
their  securities  is  based  on  the  ap- 
plication of  this  long-standing  rule, 
hence  that  it  is  a violation  of  the 
Fifth  Amendment  of  the  federal 
Constitution  to  change  the  rule  and 
perhaps  undermine  the  value  of  the 
stock. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  ar- 
gued that  absolute  necessity  renders 
it  imperative  that  a rule  of  rate- 
making evolved  under  one  set  of 


conditions  should  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  progress — nay,  even  of  na- 
tional self-preservation — when  an 
entirely  new  set  of  conditions  ex- 
ists. The  old  rule  of  rate-making 
was  not  prescribed  as  a safeguard 
for  the  carrier ; it  grew  out  of  the 
old  hostile  attitude  towards  the  rail- 
roads. To  say  that  a common  car- 
rier has  a Constitutional  right  to 
continue  exacting  and  keeping  rates 
which  give  it  an  unfairly  high  re- 
turn is  to  state  that  Congress  is 
powerless  to  remedy  an  insufferable 
condition. 

Our  transportation  system  stands 
in  a very  intimate  relation  to  our 
government  organization,  and  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  must  be  con- 
sidered part  and  parcel  thereof.  The 
rights  of  the  individual  stockholder 
or  of  the  corporation  itself  must  be 
subordinated  to  those  of  the  public 
generally.  Thus,  every  railroad, 
however  small,  is,  relatively  speak- 
ing, as  much  of  a public  utility  as  a 
great  trunk  line,  and  must  be  pro- 
tected and  developed  as  a part  of  a 
great  national  system,  whose  com- 
ponent elements  maintain  a state 
of  correlation  and  interdependence 
which  few  would  admit  twenty 
years  ago. 

THE  BUSINESS  MAN  IN  CONGRESS 

J UNDERSTAND  that  one  of  the 
reasons  I was  invited  to  address 
you  is  that  I am  a “business  man  in 
Congress.”  You  perhaps  look  to  me 
on  this  occasion  to  tell  you  my  opin- 
ion as  a business  man  concerning  a 
piece  of  work  in  which  I had  a hand 
as  a Senator.  You  are  entitled  to 
such  a judgment. 

Let  us  say  that  the  thing  about 
the  railroads  which  Congress  had  to 
correct'  was  the  impairment  of 
credit ; not  only  this,  but  to  show 
that  the  government’s  attitude 
should,  in  the  future,  restore  confi- 
dence on  the  part  not  merely  of  the 
lender,  but  on  the  investor’s  part. 
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who  could  feel  safe  as  a partner  in 
the  enterprise. 

Under  conditions  as  they  were  be- 
fore the  Avar,  it  Avas  difficult  to  sell 
raihvay  bonds  and  almost  impossi- 
ble to  sell  railroad  stock.  The  ques- 
tion upon  which  you  might  ask  my 
judgment  is  whether  the  new  legis- 
lation does  strengthen  raihvay 
credit,  Avhether  it  will  be  easier  now 
than  formerly,  money  market  con- 
ditions being  equal,  to  sell  bonds 
and  hopefully  to  sell  stock. 

CREDIT  ACTUALLY  STRENGTH- 
ENED 

W HILE  neither  a lawyer  nor  a 
banker,  my  answer  is,  Unques- 
tionably yes.  To  argue  to  the  con- 
trary is  to  Avrite  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  doAvn  as  a body 
Avhich  has  learned  nothing  by  the 
experience  of  the  last  few  years,  in- 
capable of  broadened  vieAvs  and  in- 
competent to  administer  the  laAvs  of 
Congress  intended  to  be  more  lib- 
eral than  any  previous  legislation. 
Such  is  not  my  conception  of  that 
body.  Though  lacking  power  to  do 
certain  things  in  the  past,  they  are 
noAAr  clothed  with  pocver,  Avell-nigh 
plenary,  and  to  them  I feel  that  we 
can  look  confidently  for  the  exer- 
cise of  Avise  judgment  and  liberal 
construction  of  the  neAA^  law,  enact- 
ed with  the  purpose  of  dealing  with 
the  railroads  constructively  and  not 
repressively. 

A feAv  days  ago — March  22d — the 
Commission  gave  a hearing  on  the 
territorial  grouping  and  basis  of 
valuation  for  purposes  of  rate-mak- 
ing. No  one  in  attendance  upon  that 
occasion  could  have  heard  one  mem- 
ber after  another  frame  questions 
to  AA'itnesses  without  reaching  the 
conclusion  that  the  seven  Commis- 
sioners then  and  there  present  had 
accepted  in  good  faith  the  govern- 
mental purpose  as  determined  by 
Congress,  and  dedicated  himself  in 
good  faith  to  its  full  accomplish- 


ment. Commissioner  McChord,  who 
had  been  frankly  out  of  sympathy 
with  that  purpose  before  its  enact- 
ment, volunteered  an  explicit  recog- 
nition of  the  facts  and  the  official 
obligations  which  have  been  created 
by  the  law  of  1920. 

RESPONSIBILITIES 

A S a business  man  carrying  fidu- 
ciary responsibilities,  I say  to 
the  railway  managers  and  to  the 
financiers,  Congress  has  done  its 
part,  the  Commission  will  do  its 
part,  see  to  it  that  you  do  yours,  at- 
tacking your  great  problem  with 
courage  and  energy,  and  showing 
always  to  the  public  an  eager  desire 
to  be  an  efficient  and  an  obliging 
servant.  Be  confident.  Once  the 
American  government  gives  its 
pledge  it  does  not  welch. 

To  individuals  in  every  walk  of 
life  I say,  you  are  partners  in  pros- 
perity; acquit  you  then  like  part- 
ners. You  will  share  in  the  bene- 
fits. Do  then  your  share,  not  think- 
ing only  of  interest  and  dividends, 
but  thinking  a great  deal  about  the 
transportation  service  which  can  be 
given  only  by  well-financed  railways 
and  of  the  national  well-being  which 
can  only  be  ours  if  transportation 
be  adequate. 

THE  NATION’S  PATHFINDERS 

/~\UR  railway  systems  have  been 
the  nation’s  pathfinders  and 
pathmakers.  More  firmly  even  than 
by  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
or  by  the  federal  Constitution  have 
they  bound  the  several  States  as 
Avith  “hooks  of  steel,”  to  quote  the 
phraseology  of  Shakespeare.  In  the 
Avords  of  the  hymnologist,  we  may 
exclaim,  “Blest  be  the  tie  that 
binds,”  Avith  the  qualifying  assertion 
that  it  is  the  railroad  tie  Avhich  has 
bound  the  nation  into  a oneness  of 
purpose  and  inspiration  scarcely 
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dreamed  of  by  the  fathers  of  the 
Republic. 

As  though  heeding  the  “Go  West’’ 
advice  of  Horace  Greeley,  and 
adopting  the  title  of  Kingsley’s 
masterpiece,  “Westward  Ho,”  as  its 
motto,  the  great  giant,  transporta- 
tion, has  swept  onward  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific,  leaping  chasms, 
spanning  canyons,  bridging  rivers, 
tunneling  mountains  or  climbing 
them  in  spiral  fashion,  annihilating 
distance,  practically  eliminating 
State  lines,  binding  and  linking  to- 
gether widely  separated  communi- 
ties and  establishing  over  a vast  ter- 
ritory a perfect  brotherhood  of  man, 
such  as  mortal  had  never  dared  to 
deem  possible  in  the  early  stages  of 
our  national  history. 

GREAT  CAPTAINS  DEMAND  SUC- 
CESSORS 

/W  UR  great  transportation  cap- 
tains of  the  past  penetrated 
vast  virgin  domains,  theretofore 
practically  inaccessible,  and  trans- 
formed them  into  almost  inexhausti- 
ble granaries  for  feeding  a craving 
world. 

They  opened  up  to  development 
mountainous  fastnesses,  from  whose 
almost  bottomless  caverns  have 
been  evolved  the  fuel  to  operate  our 
public  utilities  and  other  great  en- 
terprises, or  the  ore  out  of  which 
have  been  fabricated  our  ships,  our 
locomotives  and  all  the  vast  ma- 
chinery of  industrial  progress. 

The  trackless  wastes  are  no 
longer  trackless.  Where  the  deep 
silence  of  centuries  brooded,  now 
are  heard  the  myriad  voices  of  world 
progress  and  the  manifold  sounds 
which  constitute  the  melody  of 
man’s  achievement. 

With  Aladdin-like  magic,  cities 
have  risen  where  previously  vast 
thickets  afforded  shelter  for  the 
denizens  of  the  wilds,  and  art  and 
science  have  grasped  and  utilized 


nature’s  potentialities  and  trans- 
formed them  into  utilitarian  agen- 
cies that  have  made  for  the  better- 
ment and  uplift  of  human  society. 

For  these  great  achievements,  for 
these  almost  miracle-like  transfor- 
mations, we  are  chiefly  indebted  to 
the  keen  vision  and  enterprise  of 
the  nation’s  railroad  builders. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  past. 
What  of  the  future? 

With  efficient,  economical  man- 
agement on  the  part  of  the  railroad 
officials,  with  the  approval  of  the 
public,  with  the  active  and  vigorous 
support  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  all  others  in  au- 
thority, with  the  loyal  co-operation 
of  the  railroad  employees  and  with 
the  financial  backing  (which,  under 
existing  conditions  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  fullest  degree)  of  the 
great  body  of  investors,  there  can 
be  no  question  of  a complete  revival 
of  the  spirit  of  expansion  and  de- 
velopment which  formerly  domi- 
nated our  vast  railroad  systems. 

Transportation  and  civilization 
have  been  co-partners  in  achieve- 
ment. Each  has  been  the  correla- 
tive of  the  other.  They  have  co- 
laborated  in  writing  the  book  of 
American  destiny.  The  one  has 
beaten  down  the  barriers  which, 
alone,  the  other  could  not  surmount. 

VISTA  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FUTURE 

^ O will  it  be  in  the  years  to  come. 
^The  government  has  its  hands  on 
one  of  our  fundamental  .institutions 
- — the  steam  railways.  This  indus- 
try, for  it  is  an  industry,  a big  in- 
dustry, creating  and  sustaining  all 
other  vital  activities  in  our  national 
life,  is  less  free  to  expand,  because, 
unlike  the  factory,  workshop,  store, 
or  other  private  concern,  the  gov- 
ernment actively  regulates  and  con- 
trols its  operations,  its  revenues  and 
its  disbursements. 

Regulation  is  necessarily  inherent 
in  the  business.  But  in  so  far  as 
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freedom  is  consistent  with  the  char- 
acter of  public  utility,  we  are  now 
to  invite  the  finest  ability  in  the  na- 
tion to  come  into  transportation  as 
investors,  as  directors,  as  managers, 
as  employees  of  every  grade,  as  de- 
velopers of  improvements  in  mech- 
anism and  methods.  And  we  must 
see  to  it  that  government,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  power  it  has  as- 
sumed, shall  be  the  big  brother,  alert 
not  only  to  guide  but  to  strengthen. 

Our  restrictions  and  safeguards 
we  shall  confirm  and  uphold ; but 
our  spirit  will  have  in  it  that  bold 
and  courageous  generosity  that  was 
typical  of  the  faster  growing  Amer- 
ica in  the  first  era.  Books  we  shall 
keep ; economy  and  frugality  we 
shall  strictly  observe  ; but  we  must 
be  neither  penny  wise  nor  pound 
foolish,  but  pound  wise  — dollar 
wise ; for  we  shall  know  and  act 
upon  the  knowledge  that  the  dollar 
expended  for  good  transportation 
service  brings  back  vastly  greater 
dividends  to  those  who  use  the  roads 
and  consume  what  is  carried  than 
ever  will  go  to  the  bondholder  or 
stockholder. 


PARTNERS  IN  PROSPERITY 

T HE  fact  that  so  many  construc- 
tive, upbuilding  provisions  could 
be  put  through  both  Houses  of  the 
federal  legislature  and  incorporated 
in  this  epoch-making  measure  is  a 
significant  commentary  on  the 
change  that  has  come  in  men’s  minds. 
The  old  repressive  attitude  has  large- 
ly disappeared.  Keen  appreciation  of 
the  fact  that  a country  can  grow 
and  expand  no  faster  than  its  rail- 
roads, that  any  deterioration  in  its 
transportation  system  means  a pro- 
portionate strangling  of  its  prosper- 
ity, and  that  neglect  or  oppression 
of  the  railroads  means  national  re- 
trogression, has  slowly  but  surely 
pervaded  the  popular  consciousness. 
The  haze  and  mist  which  obscured 
our  vision  are  gradually  lifting.  To- 
day as  never  before  we  are  justified 
in  hoping  that,  with  eyes  to  the 
front  and  the  sordid  past  forgotten, 
business  and  transportation,  guided 
and  fostered  by  sane,  unembittered 
legislation,  may  progress  steadily 
onward  and  upward  toward  a 
greater,  more  prosperous  America 
—true  partners  in  prosperity! 


